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On Mediaeval and Renaissance Woodwork, with 
especial reference to ancient seating. 

By 

Professor F. Ewerbeck. 



Very different from this simple style of the early 
Gothic are the productions of its later period: although 
the general arrangement of this later time has no other 
characteristic peculiar to itself, yet in the creation of its 
forms we see principles brought into application which 
contain the germ of great dangers, and as these forms 
were in general very attractive and often transferred to 
other objects of furniture, they brought with them a rapid 
decline in Gothic art in this province, by the adoption 
of the forms of Gothic stonework, such as tracery, gablets, 
pinnacles, buttresses &c. in wood architecture. It must 
indeed be allowed that Ghoirstalls of the above mentioned 
kind disposed in long rows can easily bear such treat- 
ment: the lofty arches of the Gothic cathedral with their 
slender columns not only demand great elevation in order 
to give qffect to its grand dimensions, but the very ele- 
ments of its form mark out the vertical as its especial 
property wherever it does not produce an unsightly con- 
trast with the architecture of the pillars and windows; 
so that we often see in these creations that the architect 
was obliged to avoid as much as possible giving them 
the characteristics of pieces of furniture : indeed there are 
examples extant (in Amelunxborn, near Holzminden on 
the Weser for instance), in which both the end enclosures 
and the canopies of the stalls are entirely constructed 
of stone; only this system of decoration, notwithstanding 
its frequently technical treatment finishes off in bare geo- 
metrical forms; the simple pointed arch between the 
pediments of the canopies is no longer deemed sufficient, 
and as in Ulm, Bamberg and other places, is ornamen- 
ted with pierced feathering : the ogee arch also frequently 
takes the place of the simple pointed arch; the pinnacles 
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and fmials are too slenderly constructed, often too distorted, 
and in general there conies in a degenerate ornamenta- 
tion. . These, however, are not faults exclusively peculiar 
to the wood architecture of the later Gothic, but all 
kinds of wood furniture of the time partake of the general 
weakness which characterised Gothic architecture from 
the end of the fourteenth century. We see also in the 
stone architecture of the porches, canopies etc., an artificial 
ramification, an irregular composition of scrolls, full of 
points and cusps, which has the most confusing effect 
on the spectator, and can by no means compensate even 
with all the excellent technic it displays, for the conven- 
tional barrenness of its conception. 

Notwithstanding all these faults and exaggerations 
of the Gothic style, there is in the works of its later 
period an abundance of serviceable motives, which, though 
not always to be recommended for direct imitation, have 
at least a striking effect; the forms too of the lower 
stalls are by no means too exaggerated, (see figs. 27. 27a 
28 from Langenhorst, Rothenburg on the Tauber) indeed 
many are of studied simplicity, as the stalls in the church 
of Kidrich, which last are highly interesting from their 
scroll ornaments as well as for the pithy inscriptions 
which have themselves an ornamental effect (see figs. 29- 
30). Very worthy of attention also are the stalls at 
Gelnhausen (fig. 31) and Friedberg, on account of the 
originality of the tracery on the stall ends. In most 
of these not only the end enclosures but also the elbows 
which separate the seats are of interest, being enlivened 
by columnets, knobs, foliage &c. The most curious of 
these are the magnificent stalls at Ulm, designed and 
executed by Jorg Syrlin (1469— 1474) fig. 32. Besides 
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the most varied vegetable ornamentation, we observe 
humorous and satirical figures of men and animals (Fig. 
31. 34) often in the most curious positions; on the pro- 
minent parts representations of most ideal conception, 
as figures of Apostles, Evangelists, Sybils, David, Cicero 
&c. of the highest execution, the faces and attitudes full 
of life and motion. Finally we may mention some orna- 
mental details of the later Gothic; figs. 35 and 36 show 
finials from Wienhausen by Celle and Lubeck; fig. 37 
surface decorations of a partition from Lubeck; fig. 38 
pierced ornament from Maulbronn. 

Somewhat different in character from the German 
are the stalls of the Italian Gothic, though on the whole 
the construction is similar. The principal difference con- 
sists especially in the conception and execution of the single 
structural parts, such as the pillars, consoles, cornices etc. 
which show a distinctly antique character. The cornices 
and stringcourses are also after the antique, sometimes 
with delicate dentils in contrast to the coarser rounds 
and hollows of the Northern Gothic: the consoles have 
the antique curves and often the Ionic volute : the 
pointed arches are generally only used as decorations, 
surrounded by delicately profiled mouldings, and the 
spandrils filled in with much ornamentation: the shafts 
and mullions which form the partitions are often 
octagonal and their surfaces diapered. The decorative 
treatment both of the surface and of the free ornaments, 
although chiefly following the Gothic style, is however 
in design, model, and the arrangement of the foliage more 
a l'antique (fig. 39b). Lastly, in these stalls there is 
generally a marked tendency to long horizontal lines 
which are not found in the generality of those of other 
countries. 

To the Italian style of stalls which possess the most 
distinctly Gothic character belong those of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto (figs. 39. 39 a aud 39 b) which confirm the 
above remarks. The inlaid ornaments by Pietro de Minella 
are worthy of attention. 

The stalls represented in figs. 40. 40a and 40b, 
from the palazzo publico at Siena by Domenico de Nicolo 
(1429) have departed very far from the Gothic character, 
though there occur upon them some of the Gothic ele- 
ments, such as arcades, flowers &c. 

The changes which occur in the subsequent Renais- 
sance period are chiefly the result of the entirely modified 
style in ecclesiastical architecture which, as is well known, 
took up again the elements of the antique column, enta- 
blature &c, aiming at their union with the domical, and 
cross vaulting. The strongly pronounced perpendicular of 
'the stalls, as for example in those of Ulm, disappears 
under these circumstances, or rather yields to a strongly 
marked horizontalism; the antique pillars and their 
entablature, though scarcely employed in olden times in 
wood furniture, are brought out in the Renaissance to 
enliven the surfaces of the stalls. The end enclosures, 
which, as a rule, have only capping-moul ding's, are much 
more freely treated, and follow the models of the antique, 
as also numerous smaller objects in marble, such as 
benches, feet of tables &c. So also we see half figures 



of men and animals, finishing off in branch and leg > 
work a F antique, as the stalls of the fifteenth century j, \ 
the Badia near Florence, by Benedetto da Majano (figs. | • 
and 42) in the Cathedral of Pisa (15 th and 16 th centui^ : 
and many others. 

This combination of figurative with plant ornameij 
must he considered as an especial excellence of tlh 
Renaissance: the decoration thus loses that dryness wh| ; 
is a frequent result of the exclusive use of the vegetal 
ornament. In mediaeval times figures were certainly | 
termixed with foliage, but in quite a different mannef 
the figures were not so freely treated and mingled w| 
the leafwork, but in the later times of the Gothic col 
fined partly within conventional limits, and partly | 
much subordinated to the architecture. Conventional!] 
must necessarily be observed in the figures, but this at 
has its limits. The forms of the stalls and especial 
the surface decorations of the backs are not with! 
influence on the other parts of the interior arrangemj 
of the building, notably on the treatment of the shrif 
high backed seat, panelling of the w r alls, doors, ceiling 
in short of all the objects which offer opportunity fof 
larger development of surface. To enrich these larf 
surfaces Gothic art is accustomed to make use of | 
following means: j 

1. The thinner panels are usually enclosed '.'i 
stronger frames of wood with rounds and hollows,^ 
which means the cracking and warping, which alw| 
occurs in large surfaces of wood, is avoided, and at J 
same time a good effect is produced. : $ 

2. In the decoration of the surface itself, eitj 
plastic or inlaid ornaments, or colour may be used; 1 
latter treatment is very frequent in the Romanesque I 
Gothic periods, and is extended also to the frames,! 
which the chamfers, rounds and hollows are still m 
highly coloured (generally blue or red) than the pal 
which contain either a single separate ornament, ol 
pattern spread over the whole surface. In the Renaissai 
this style of decoration necessarily gave way to a differ 
style, viz. the intarsia or marquetry. The plastic decorati 
varies greatly in character; the most usual, though the Ik 
justifiable, is the employment of rich tracery in wo( 
carving, introduced from the architecture of the churj 
windows of which we have already spoken : anotfi 
style of decoration, particularly employed in later mediae^ 
times, consists of a series of straight mouldings worfe 
upon the panel, so arranged and with the ends so formal 
as to represent the folds of linen (fig. 43); but some 
times with straight unrounded outlines finishing off ! i 
rich foliage (fig. 45); frequently also terminating ver 
simply above and below in an oblique incision; iti 

• usually called the "linen pattern". Moreover, the lati 
mediaeval is extraordinarily lavish in its use of scroll ai) 
leaf ornament of all kinds which, as we have remark 
above, is by no means an equivalent for the early Gothi 
though a certain effect is produced through the extreii) 
plastic treatment, and the energetic swing of the tendrils 
in connexion with the different buds and flowers. For 
motive of this kind see fig. 46 from Oberkirchen. '. f 
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All these styles of decoration now occur either singly 
or together, and often most extensively in the large public 
halls of the Middle ages, in Munster for example and 
other places. By the lofty wood panelling which is 
peculiar to these halls in combination with similarly 
executed panels on the ceilings there is produced a warmer, 
more harmonious impression, and one more corresponding 
with the interior architecture, but at the same time more 
severe, heavier and at times more monotonous, as the 
bas relief does not admit of any great variety. It is 
indeed in the power of the architect to relieve the mo- 
notony by the introduction of different coloured woods, 
by colouring and gilding the panels and by alto relievi; 
but the Italian Renaissance has provided us with another 
effective mode of enlivening surfaces, namely the Intarsia, 
a technic which was at the highest point of perfection 
in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and from 
thence extended to the neighbouring countries. These 
intarsia decorations consist partly of simple ornaments 
imitated from the plastic, such as strings of pearls &c, 
which occur for the most part at borders, as in the stalls 
at Orvieto and the Palazzo Publico at Siena (figs. 39 
and 40), partly of rich leafwork combined frequently 
with animals, candelabra, vases &c, intermingled also 
with sportive children; the foliage of oak, lily and palm 
leaves &c, some symmetrically arranged after nature and 
some imitated from the antique acanthus : The most im- 
portant works of this kinds are the intarsia in the 
churches of Santa Groce and Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence (by Baccio d'Agnolo about the end of the 
fifteenth century: fig. 47); then those of the Certosa at 
Pavia (fig. 48), San Petronio at Bologna &c. In the 
fifteenth century the intarsia ornament was very properly 
treated only as a pure surface decoration, and the works 
of this period are the best and noblest of models for 
imitation: with the sixteenth century we observe, both 
in the objects themselves and in the treatment of the 
designs a lamentable change for the worse; effect being 
no longer exclusively sought in the nobleness of the 
design, but by an attempt to produce it by the imitation 
of plastic figures shaded and rounded off, so that the 
representation was no longer a surface decoration but 
was entirely changed, and the beautiful leaf ornament of 
the fifteenth century which had been .modestly subordinate 
to the architectonic configuration, was supplanted by the 
introduction of buildings in perspective, with effects of 



light and shade entirely out of place as subordinate 
decoration. Towards the middle of the sixteenth century 
this technic began to decline, and was at last entirely 
abandoned as new processes arose, such as insertions of 
ivory, mother of pearl, tortoiseshell, metals &c. In this 
art Charles Buhl, who lived in the reign of Louis XIV, 
about the year 1700, particularly excelled, and objects of 
this kind were called after him Buhl works: but in these 
the aim was rather to produce brilliant effects of colour 
than by good design or harmonious combinations, for 
which the inlaid works of the early Renaissance are 
particularly distinguished, their ornaments being chiefly 
light brown or yellow upon black or dark brown ground, 
and never producing too striking an effect of hard colouring. 
As to the plastic surface decorations of the Renais- 
sance, their character is closely allied to the architecture 
of its several periods and is therefore subject to very 
many divergences. In the early period they are mostly 
of basso relievo, the various naturalistically designed 
leaf ornaments very nobly marked, finishing off frequently 
in Griffins, Dolphins or other animals, and even human 
figures; or displaying vases and candelabra enlivened 
by little figures of birds &c. The frieze ornaments are 
frequently shaped according to antique analogy, as pen- 
dants of flowers and fruits which, hanging down in festoons, 
are connected with each other by rosettes or heads of animals. 
Italy stands first in these works, but there are excellent 
productions of the kind in other countries. In the guild- 
hall of Oudenard, for example, the panellings of one of 
the doors, by Paul von Schelden (sixteenth century, 
fig. 54) are of wonderful beauty. In the second half of 
that century the character of the surface ornament differs 
essentially from that of the first, a consequence of modified 
architectonic ideas. The panels, which in olden times 
were surrounded by suitable ornamental mouldings, have 
now heavy, strongly profiled frames, quite overpowering 
the light ornaments of the olden period, and are necess- 
arily more plastic (fig. 49). Barock forms also occur, 
unsightly scrolls in combination with pretentious leaf 
forms; here and there the ornament was naturalistically 
represented as is shown by the example (fig. 50) from 
the church at Frenswegen, where a luxuriant vegetation, 
fruits, flowers and leaves, cover the ground, a style of 
decoration which must be pronounced an entire failure. 
(To be concluded in the next.) 
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Figs. 43, 44 and 45. Late Gothic Wood Panelling. Fig. 46. Panel Ornament from Obernkirchen. 
Fig. 47. Intarsia Work from Stalls of Sta. Maria Novella in Florence by Baccio d'Agnolo. 
Fig. 48. Intarsia Work from the Gertosa, near Pavia. Fig, 49. Carved Panel Ornament, Nuremberg Work (1570). 

Fig, 50, Naturalistic Ornament from Uprights of Stalls in Frenswegen near Bentheim (Hannover). Seventeenth century work. 



